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the present international boundary. The author has evidently based his map on 
data derived from Cabeza de Vaca's "Relation." The degree ' of accuracy 
attained in tracing the route accordingly depends on the correlation of Vaca's 
information with our present knowledge of New Mexican geography. Mr. 
Twitchell's critical care is amply evinced by the discussions accompanying the 
narrative. 

The description of this epoch-making episode is the prelude to a detailed de- 
scription of some momentous events during the sixteenth century. Of course, the 
book could not have been confined to events occurring merely within the present 
boundaries of New Mexico; and Mr. Twitchell does not fail to show how 
intimately the early history of New Mexico is interwoven with the thread of 
Spanish activities. After Mexico City became the Spanish Viceroy's capital, a 
number of exploration parties were sent out in rapid succession by the Spaniards. 
Beginning with Nufio de Guzman's expedition, the writer treats them chrono- 
logically and dwells particularly on the fate of the explorers in New Mexico. 
Copious footnotes throughout the text impart further clearness to the account. 
A whole chapter is devoted to Coronado's invasion of the North. Geographers 
and geologists alike will note with interest the reference made to the discovery 
of the Grand Canyon of the Colorado by Don Garcia Lopez de Cardenas. 

Mr. Twitchell ably sets forth also the extraordinary activity of the Spanish 
friars. It was the cross that was often planted in token of Spanish suzerainty 
before any royal standards were unfurled. The harvest of souls was as potent 
an impelling factor among the various religious orders that supported many of 
these expeditions, as the lure of the precious metals was to the layman. 

As to the origin of the State's name it is asserted that Ibarra, on returning 
from the expedition undertaken in 1563, boasted that he had discovered a new 
Mexico, and "it is not unlikely that from this circumstance the name came to be 
applied in later years." The author shows that the name was given at first to 
a region far more extensive than that now covered by it. 

About this time the conquest of the northern territory was decided upon, and 
Don Juan de Onate accomplished it near the close of the sixteenth century. 
Even then the power of the conquerors was somewhat shadowy, which is not 
surprising in view of the distance between New Mexico and the seat of gov- 
ernment. The details of the Pueblo rebellion and independence are given 
sufficiently to reveal the real feeling among the Indians. The final success of 
the Reconquistadores put an end to native attempts to throw off the foreigner's 
yoke. The eighteenth century came in with the Spaniards firmly entrenched in 
authority. The one hundred and twenty-two years of their rule, during which 
peace stimulated trade, are reviewed. The author briefly alludes to New 
Mexican industries at the beginning of the nineteenth century. More space 
might well have been devoted to so important a phase of New Mexico's develop- 
ment. The volume closes with an account of the expedition of Major Zebulon 
M. Pike and the rejoicings when the news of Mexico's independence were re- 
ceived at Santa Fe. The bibliography at the end of each chapter and the illus- 
trations are good. Leon Dominian. 

Highways of Progress. By James J. Hill, x and 354 pp. Index. Double- 
day, Page & Co., New Vork. igio. 8 x 5^. 

This is a book on conservation by one who has done more than his share in 
the development of our great Northwest. It is divided into thirteen chapters 
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and considers many different topics, devoting a large share of attention to 
agriculture, to old and new farm methods, commerce, industrial and railroad 
foundation, to Oriental trade, irrigation and drainage, waterways and the rail- 
road. While it is written sometimes in a pessimistic tone, it is in reality an 
optimistic book. It is written from a large viewpoint and with a long look 
ahead. It shows that the author has read widely and is more than interested 
in the larger problems that face the country, of which his own special section is 
only a small part. The book is geographic in tone in that the author pays a 
good deal of attention to the relation between human conditions and the physical 
conditions which have influenced or controlled them. The book has been very 
clearly written, the style is pleasing, and while statistics are used freely they 
are used in such a way that the general reader is not embarrassed by them. 
The book deserves to be read by all who are interested in the promotion of the 
industries of their country or the conservation of its natural resources. 

Richard E. Dodge. 

SOUTH AMERICA 
[Following the Conquistadores] Along the Andes and Down the 
Amazon. By H. J. Mozans. With an Introduction by Colonel Theodore 
Roosevelt, xx and 542 pp. Map,* ills., bibliogr. , index. D. Appleton & Co., 
New York. 1911. 9 x 6j£. 
An earlier volume by this author is entitled "Following the Conquistadores 
Up the Orinoco and down the Magdalena." It is a little difficult to find two 
other volumes on South America so replete with historical allusions and so 
thoughtfully written. History is the main theme; the author's journeys and ex- 
periences are always subordinated to the story of the great Conquistadores. 
The opening chapters relate to Panama, La Paz, Cuzco, and southern Peru. 
The most important parts of the book are found in chapters 16 to 24, inclusive, 
where the author is in newer territory. His descriptions of travel conditions 
are subordinated to serious geographical and archaeological considerations, and 
we are made to realize the difficulties of the Conquistadores, whose steps the 
author follows in his journey across South America. The three chapters of 
greatest interest are 19, 23, and 24; the two last, entitled "Romance of the 
Amazon" and "Sailing Under the Line," are among the most attractive ever 
written describing the great river of northern Brazil. 

In a number of places explanations of physical phenomena are unfortunately 
weak; as for instance, the explanation of the arid west coast of Peru, where the 
Humboldt Current is made to collect moisture from the overlying air and thus 
in some way give rise to arid conditions on the land. The Humboldt Cur- 
rent is indeed related to the aridity of the west coast of South America but not 
in so simple a manner as this. The implication on page 116 that Peru has 
been thoroughly surveyed and the statement on page 498 that the fall of the 
Amazon for the last 2,000 miles of its course is but little more than an inch to 
the mile are illustrations of a tendency to incorrect generalization. 

We have also to object to the statement on page 526 that the author has 
"proved that one may traverse even the wildest and least populated parts of 
South America with comparative ease and comfort." It will strike many with 
surprise to find this statement in a book so excellent in other respects. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the author was almost continually in touch with human habitations, 

* Listed under " Peru-Brazil, etc." on p. 317. 



